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The President's Message 





N the early years of the Council’s 
history, its membership was com- 
posed of a little group of adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers band- 
ed together for their professional ad- 
vancement and to promote the educa- 
tion and welfare of the exceptional 
child. Their chief activity was that of 
conducting an annual meeting and the 
occasional release of a printed news- 
letter. However, in the year 1934, the 
Council, in convention at Toronto, 
pledged its total treasury balance of one- 
hundred-fifty dollars for guaranteed 
subscriptions to encourage the develop- 
ment of an official publication. The 
establishment of this publication, 
which later became the Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, was the first of 
two steps taken by the Council to ex- 
pand its services and to make its mem- 
bership more attractive. The second 
step was taken four years later at 
Buffalo, when sectional meetings were 
introduced to serve, more adequately, 
the many and varied interests of those 
in attendance. Thus the beginnings of 
transforming the Council from a small, 
annual conference to a large, working 
organization, with a broadening pro- 
gram of activities, were initiated. 

As a result of these accomplish- 
ments, the membership gradually in- 
creased from 450 to about 5,000 and 
the attendance at conventions in- 
creased from approximately 100 to as 
high as 1,300. In the meantime, the 
Council worked hard to consolidate its 
gains and improve its position, by in- 
creasing the number of issues of the 
Journal, by raising funds with which 
to purchase it, by increasing further 
the diversity and scope of the annual 
conventions, and by adopting a new 
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constitution that provides for more 
democratic processes of administration. 
Most of these efforts were, of course, 
greatly handicapped between 1941 and 
1945, by problems arising from the 
war, but in spite of all that, the Coun- 
cil continued, year by year, to become 
a better and more influential organ- 
ization for those purposes for which it 
was founded. 

At the same time, there still remain 
a number of vitally important things 
to be accomplished and the time has ar- 
rived when we must take steps to 
bring them to fruition. One of these 
has to do with the international char- 
acter of the Council, of which we are 
all proud, being made up, as it is, of 
substantial memberships in both Can- 
ada and the States and supplemented 
by a small additional membership scat- 
tered over the several continents. How- 
ever, it is a little absurd to be too 
self satisfied about our international 
status when, prior to this year, our an- 
nual convention never ventured west 
of the Mississippi River or south of 
the Ohio, except for one occasion, that 
having been a trip to Dallas in 1927. 
Consequently before we can lay too 
much claim to the expansiveness of 
our organization, we must find ways 
of serving the whole of the territory 
represented. This means that a major 
plan must be developed to bring Coun- 
cil conventions to all of our members 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. Such a task cannot be ac- 
complished without preliminary plan- 
ning, but it should be possible to 
achieve, within the course of two or 
three years, if undertaken with a lit- 
tle unified and coordinated effort. 

To reach the above goal, it would 
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be well, first, to accelerate the dev- 
velopment of state federations of local 
chapters or, where more desirable, the 
development of a single chapter per 
state, with or without local sub- 
divisions. Second, we should effect a 
re-division of our two countries, into 
not less than four or more than six 
regions, to provide proper-sized areas 
for large regional meetings comparable 
to our present international conven- 
tion. 

Once such plans were fully de- 
veloped, these regional meetings, con- 
ducted by the Council, could be al- 
ternated very effectively with 
state meetings, provided they were 
scheduled in half of the _ regions 
on the odd years and in the 
other half on the even years. Then 
one regional meeting, each year, to be 
selected by some predetermined sys- 
tem of rotation, could be expanded 
into our international convention at 
which the delegate assembly ‘would 
meet and where all of the annual busi- 
ness and the election of officers would 
take place. Thus we would have, in 
one simple plan, a well-integrated pro- 
gram of state, regional, and interna- 
tional conventions that would be easy 
to understand and within the means of 
the Council to operate. 

Such an arrangement, if adopted, 
would adequately serve the con- 
vention needs of both countries and 


would, at the same time, keep the 
number of different conventions with- 
in bounds. For example, the member- 
ship of any given state would never be 
concerned with more than one conven- 
tion per year, exclusive of the interna- 
tional, whereas every fourth or sixth 
year, depending on the number of 
regions involved, that state would be 
concerned solely with the international 
convention. At the same time, it 
would be necessary for Coun- 
cil officers to prepare for not to ex- 
ceed two or three conventions per 
year, which, in terms of the benefits 
to be derived in bringing the work of 
the Council to the total membership, 
would be well worth the effort. 

One of the other important steps, 
mentioned earlier, which the Council 
should take at this time, is that -of 
developing the necessary administra- 
tive devices to boost us to a position 
where we can finance a small, paid 
staff. No organization of the size and 
importance of ours can be operated ef- 
fectively for the benefit of the member- 
ship on volunteer help alone. How- 
ever, it is necessary to forego a dis- 
cussion on this subject until next 
month. Consequently we shall be look- 
ing forward to that time for what will 
be our final chat with you as your 
president. 

Harutey Z. Woopen, 
President 





CONVENTION ISSUE 


THE APRIL ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL WILL CARRY A COM- 
PLETE PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY MEET- 
ING OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. SCHEDULED FOR PUBLICATION ON APRIL 15TH. 
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Psychological Examination of the 


Cerebral Palsied 


ATE in March 1947, the United 
States Children’s Bureau invited 
to Washington a group of 26 profes- 
sional people from various parts of the 
country, who work intensively in the 
field of cerebral palsy. Administrators 
of State programs, educators, phy- 
sicians, psychologists and social work- 
ers attended. They were told, in brief, 
that there is a growing interest in the 
cerebral palsied patient at the pres- 
ent time, an interest that will result 
in significant extension of the work in 
this field. They were given oppor- 
tunity to report their plans and pro- 
cedures, and thus assist the Children’s 
Bureau in formulating its plans for 
the development that should shortly 
take place. 

These recent studies are by no 
means the first efforts to determine the 
best methods of giving psychological 
services to the cerebral palsied patient. 
Some valuable work was done fifteen 
years ago by Doll, Phelps and Mel- 
cher (1). They indicated the prob- 
lems peculiar to the psychological 
examination of these patients, de- 
scribed and evaluated the tests used. 
Those who would work with the cere- 
bral palsied could learn much from 
that study. 

The most obvious problem to be con- 
sidered is the physical disability. Those 
who devise most tests pre-suppose that 
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the individual to whom they are ad- 
ministered will be able to respond 
manually, verbally, or both. Among 
the cerebral palsied one finds all de- 
grees of disability in both areas. 
Speech handicaps range from minor 
defects to inability to utter a sound. 
Motor handicaps are such that while 
some children can readily work with 
performance tests, others cannot so 
much as point accurately. 

Sometimes less tangible than the 
physical disability, but certainly no 
less significant in the examination and 
the evaluation of results, are the 
peculiarities of personality develop- 
ment. It is well known that ability to 
attend to the problem at hand influ- 
ences test results. Does the cerebral 
palsied child differ from the non-handi- 
capped or from children with a dif- 
ferent type of handicap in this re- 
spect? Dr. Phelps believes that in the 
case of the athetoid there is an unique 
problem in attention. In other mat- 
ters such as over-protection or rejec- 
tion by parents, the physically handi- 
capped have their peculiar problems. 
However, intensive investigation of 
these conditions has been so limited 
that Pintner (2) stated: “In the field 
of personality so little has been done 
that we cannot draw any conclusions. 
We need to know whether certain spe- 
cial problems arise with these children 


. @ Harry V. Bice, Px.D., is Psychologist for the State Crippled Commission for the 


State of New Jersey. 


Eprtor’s NOTE: 


Dr. Bice took part in the Washington Conference, as well as in the 


work of the New Jersey Crippled Children Commission in preparing a manual describing 


their procedures with the cerebral palsied. 


experiences. 
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In this paper, he draws upon both of these 
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and if so, how to meet them.” 

Doll reported the use of the Stan- 
ford Binet, Myers’ Mental Measure, 
the Goodenough, Healy Pictorial Com- 
pletion II, Porteus Maze, Witmer 
Formboard, Ohio Literary Test and 
Morgan’s Mental Test. His conclusions 
indicated that the Stanford Binet was 
the most satisfactory test for use with 
the birth injured; it appeared to be 
less influenced by “handicaps of 
speech, motor control, experience and 
training.” He did not minimize the 
value of the other tests, but recom- 
mended the use of different ones ac- 
cording to the age of the child, the 
kind and extent of the handicap. 

Some of the psychologists who met 
at Washington would continue the 
emphasis on the Binet, still consider- 
ing it the basic test to be used 
with the cerebral palsied; the majority 
opinion seemed to show a trend away 
from this practice. The Binet is still 
widely used, but the majority of the 
group would not use it as a matter of 
routine with every case. Of the other 
tests mentioned by Doll, only the 
Goodenough appears to be much used 
at present, although the Wechsler- 
Bellevue is becoming popular for 
children ten years of age and older. 
In addition, tests with widely differ- 
ing purposes are much used; the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale, Kohs Block 
Design Test (and some of the avail- 
able modifications), Bender Gestalt, 
Rorschach, Thematic Apperception 
Test, and achievement tests not men- 
tioned by Doll and others are much 
used. 

The present New Jersey Plan in- 
dicates a preference for examination 
by the Medical Director of the Cere- 
bral Palsy Division of the Crippled 
Children Commission to be completed 
before the psychological examination. 
Dr. Phelps believes that it is not 
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enough merely to make a diagnosis of 
cerebral palsy. He goes further and 
classifies the case as spastic, athetoid, 
ataxic, rigidity or tremor, or some 
subdivision or combination of these. 

Dr. Phelps (3) and others have 
pointed out that one does not have a 
true picture of the mental ability of 
the cerebral palsied unless the mental 
status is related to the specific type 
of condition with which the child is 
afflicted. The athetoid appears to have 
as good a chance of normal general 
intelligence as any child; the true spas- 
tic, since he suffers cortical damage, 
has less chance of normal mentality; 
rigidity cases also have cortical dam- 
age, but of a more diffuse nature than 
the spastic, and hence are more like- 
ly to be mentally deficient than chil- 
dren in the other classifications. 

Another sidelight on the importance 
of the physical examination may be 
illustrated by reference to one of the 
athetoid groups. On a recent occasion 
when Dr. Phelps examined 23 children 
in one day, there were ten athetoids. 
In the brief summary of results to 
which reference was made for the data 
used here, three of these were not 
placed in any sub-classification; three 
were designated tension athetoids; one 
non-tension; one rotary type; one 
shudder type; and one deaf. In the 
last named type, Dr. Phelps usually 
indicates clearly the extent of the 
child’s hearing limitations. This is of 
considerable importance to the psy- 
chologist; for those who have exam- 
ined very many cerebral palsied chil- 
dren will confess that they have at 
some time at least partially completed 
their work with a deaf athetoid with- 
out realizing the extent of the physical 
disability. These children learn lip 
reading without instruction; and often 
the parents have no knowledge of 
the hearing deficiency. 
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Such data as these point to the wis- 
dom of an examination by the phy- 
sician as the first step in the diagnosis 
of the case; but psychologists are not 
bound by this rule in any mechanical 
manner. If special problems arise, 
particularly in the field of education or 
behavior difficulties and the child can- 
not see the Medical Director at an 
early date, the psychological examina- 
tion may precede the medical and 
neurological. It is one of those situa- 
tions where theoretical considerations 
are superseded by the practical in a 
way recognized as necessary by the 
entire professional staff. 


On occasions the psychologist dis- 
covers some serious defect that has not 
been reported prior to his examina- 
tion. In a recent instance, the neuro- 
legist in the course of his examina- 
tion asked the mother if the child’s 
vision was good; she replied that it 
was. After the psychological exam- 
ination, the mother was asked again 
if the child’s eyes were all right. She 
replied: “She sees all right; of course, 
she sees everything double, but she 
can see all right.” The psychologist 
refers all such reports to the Commis- 
sion Nursing Staff for action. 


PLACE OF EXAMINATION 


The question concerning where the 
psychological examination is to be 
done is an important one. Three plans 
have been tried in New Jersey. There 
was a time when the evaluation of 
every new case was made at the diag- 
nostic clinic on the day that the Medi- 
cal Director first examined the child. 
There were many ciiticisms of this 
procedure both by the professional 
staff and by parents. The child might 
have travelled far and waited long; 
he might not be at ease in the hospital 


environment. Often, with this sys- 
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tem, inadequate time was allowed for 
the examination. 

Then New Jersey attempted to em- 
ploy the sort of situation that text- 
books often describe as the ideal, that 
is, the office with simple furnishings. 
The problems of travel and strange 
surroundings are again present for the 
child; moreover, when the work is to 
be done in different parts of the state, 
it is difficult to maintain a series of 
offices adequate for the purpose. 

The third plan is to examine in the 
home. There are disadvantages, too, 
in examining the child in his own 
home: it makes a great deal of travel 
for the psychologist; members of the 
child’s family are too close at hand; 
but on the whole the best results have 
been obtained in this way, for the 
psychologist has a good opportunity 
to evaluate not only the child but the 
home situation as well. 


TEST PROCEDURE 


In the initial survey of each child 
two types of tests are used. In the 
case of children in school, three are 
considered desirable. If a child is 
under ten years of age, the Binet is 
used in most instances; if he is over 
ten, the Wechsler-Bellevue is attempt- 
ed. Either one is supplemented by 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 
If a child is attending school, a request 
is sent to the superintendent for the 
results of the most recent achievement 
test. The staff does not administer 
these tests, partly because they are 
time consuming, partly because they 
are usually given in the schools and 
there is no need to duplicate the work 
done there. 

While tests of general intelligence, 
social maturity, and academic achieve- 
ment together provide sufficient in- 
formation to enable the psychologist 
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to assist in planning for some chil- 
dren, there are many others in whose 
cases those tests alone are not ade- 
quate. The course of the remainder 
of the examination depends on the 
problem to be solved. For this more 
complete understanding New Jersey 
uses primarily those tests which were 
reported in the Washington conference, 
to which specific reference has already 
been made. It should be emphasized, 
however, that we are not rocommend- 
ing any rigid rule with regard to the 
tests to be used. Our procedures are 
in accord with Wolff’s (6) statements 
that we need “converging approaches 
and not isolated tests”; and “It is 
ultimately the depth apprcach which 
leads us to an understanding of the 
child as an individual.” 


When the physical condition of the 
child permits, tests are administered 
according to standard practices. If 
directions require a time limit, the 
performance at the end of the allotted 
time is recorded. The child may be 
permitted to continue beyond the time 
limit, in which case any additional ac- 
complishment is considered in the 
final evaluation. 


EVALUATION RESULTS 


Perhaps it should be mentioned that 
in the case of the cerebral palsied, 
more than usual care must be taken 
in the summary and evaluation of the 
test performance. An _ interpretation 
that is numerical and mechanical has 
little to recommend it in any situation. 
With the cerebral palsied it may be 
quite worthless. In Dr. Doll’s (1) 
words, “This means that in the ap- 
plication and interpretation of tests 
and measurements with birth injured 
subjects exceptional skill, tact, and 
patience are required, as well as con- 
siderable background in clinical psy- 
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chology, supplemented by _ special 
knowledge of neurologically handi- 
capped subjects.” 

Aside from the physical impairment 
which makes the normal mode of re- 
sponse difficult or impossible, there are 
other indications that unusual care 
must be exercised. Reference to a 
study by Werner and Strauss (5) may 
emphasize this point. They investi- 
gated two groups of twenty children 
each, who had been diagnosed as men- 
tally deficient, and compared them 
with a control group. Members of one 
of the mentally deficient groups had 
suffered brain injury, the other had 
not. In both defective groups the 
average M.A. was nine and the I.Q. 
70. The control group ranged from 
eight to ten years in chronological age, 
and from 100 to 115 in I.Q. All were 
exemined by the use of pictures and 
a series of objects which were in 
varying degrees related to the picture. 
Certain objects were very commonly 
chosen by all groups; they obviously 
were related to the picture as a model 
fire engine and a hose belonged at the 
scene of a fire. Many objects infre- 
quently or never used by the endogen- 
ous group were commonly selected by 
the brain injured. 

The author’s explanation of the 
tendency on the part of the birth in- 
jured to select more of the uncommon 
objects and fewer of the common ones, 
is that the members of this group con- 
sider not alone the immediate present, 
but past and future as well: pencil 
and paper were related to a drowning 
scene because as one child explained, 
a physician would need them to write 
a prescription. The authors state fur- 
ther that the birth injured “may add 
fanciful elements which go far beyond 
the presented situation.” They are 
attracted to details which became to 
them the central point around which 
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to develop an idea. They change “the 
meaning of objects” as their own as- 
sociative processes dictate; thus a 
red poker chip was a cloth for a 
miniature table to one child, and a 
red traffic light to another. 

Werner and Strauss’s general con- 
clusion is that the brain injured pre- 
sent “the picture of an organism whose 
intellectual processes appear impaired. 
The excessive fluidity of his associa- 
tions, his readiness for assimilating un- 
related material make his performance 
appear erratic, lacking in control and 
discipline.” 

In whatever manner one accepts the 
experiment and the conclusions, it il- 
lustrates the point that the birth in- 
jured present no ordinary, easily 
solved problem; for if one accepts the 
conclusions as presented, one agrees 
that the thought processes of at least 
some of the cerebral palsied differ 
from those of the feebleminded and 
normals of presumably the same abil- 
ity. If on the other hand one decides 
that equating the groups for intellig- 
ence quotient did not represent ade- 
quate selection for the comparison, its 
significance for this study is the same: 
especial care must be taken in the 
evaluation of psychological examina- 
tions that are administered to the cere- 
bral palsied patient. 

The use of block designs is another 
instance in which evaluation cannot 
be routine. Dr. Wechsler (4) states 
that failure on this type of test pro- 
vides some of the most valuable evi- 
dence of organic brain disease. At 
the Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled in New York, the workers have 
devised other simple block designs 
used for the same purpose. Four or 
five blocks with white surfaces up are 
placed in simple designs, and the sub- 
ject is directed to copy the design with 
other blocks. When an_ individual 
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tries repeatedly, fails and reports, “I 
know just how they should be placed, 
but I can’t put them there,” it does not 
necessarily represent a case of low 
intelligence. 

Slow development appears to char- 
acterize many of these children. Dr. 
Doll’s evidence indicated that they are 
slower than either the normal or the 
feebleminded. There are cases on file 
which were diagnosed as feebleminded 
when three or four years of age; four 
to eight years later they were found 
to be of normal intelligence or better. 
One child at four, unable to walk or 
talk, was classified as an idiot; at the 
age of ten he had the ability of a thir- 
teen year old; his favorite pastime was 
reading the stories of great operas. 

Often the slowly developing child is 
one who is experiencing a shift of 
lateral dominance. Hyperactivity, 
temper tantrums, lack of speech, con- 
vulsions are commonly found. A case 
was recently reported by the mother 
in which the child was right handed 
until she began to talk; at that time 
she began to use the left hand. She 
stopped talking; and when she started 
again, used a new set of words which 
in turn she no longer used when she 
again began using the right hand. 
Older children who are shifting hand- 
edness report that they feel confused 
and find it difficult to act when they 
really know what they want to do. 

When tests have been administered 
and the responses found to be meagre, 
and the examiner believes that he has 
no accurate measure of the child, what 
is he to do then? This question has 
been asked before. It is not called to 
your attention now because the writ- 
er believes that he is able to answer 
it fully. However, perhaps the _ be- 
ginning of the answer can be made. 
The degree of development of sign 
language may provide a lead. Among 
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the children who cannot express them- 
selves with words, there is wide varia- 
tion on their use of signs. Some 
employ only the most obvious as point- 
ing toward the kitchen or the sink 
when they want water. Others make 
all their needs known in ways that 
even a stranger can interpret. While 
there is no current method for de- 
termining mental age from sign lan- 
guage, the method merits study. A 
child who can in sign language inter- 
pret nearly all of the Binet picture 
vocabulary to an observer who does 
not know or see the pictures may be 
showing as much, or more ability, than 
the child who can say the words. A 
child who, on his own initiative, goes 
about a large city in a wheel chair, 
stops at shops and factories, makes 
friends and carries on a sign language 
conversation that he has devised is 
exhibiting ability worthy of attention 
and investigation. 

Another lead may be found ina child’s 
interests. There is on record the case 
of a child who could not say one word 
clearly, could not walk at all, and 
could not point accurately. The mother 
read a great deal to this child who 
passed through periods in which she 
enjoyed first, second, then third grade 
books. Very little in the fourth grade 
appealed to her, though a variety of 
material on that level was attempted 
over a period of several months. 
She learned to recognize the printed 
names of every object in the rooms 
where her time was spent. The mother 
printed the names and placed the cards 
on the various articles. Once they 
were learned, though the child could 
not point accurately enough to in- 
dicate where they should be placed, 
she could indicate approval when they 
were placed correctly and disapproval 
when they were placed incorrectly. 
She learned to recognize many popu- 
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lar tunes and the names of the band- 
leaders who recorded them; interest 
in other than popular music could not 
be developed. 

In this, as has been the practice in a 
large number of cases, the mother was 
asked to give an estimate of the child’s 
ability. She responded that her six- 
teen year old most nearly resembled 
a nine year old, an estimate that was 
probably adequate. In cases where 
parents overestimate a child’s ability, 
they frequently modify their judgment 
when the actual performance of the 
child is compared with that of other 
children. 

Something should be said in con- 
clusion about reports and interpreta- 
tion. In the Crippled Children Com- 
mission two types of report are con- 
sidered desirable: one for professional 
workers, one for those who lack tech- 
nical training. The former should be 
so complete and detailed that another 
psychologist can make comparisons 
with his own test results and make his 
own evaluations. Conclusions and 
recommendations should be specifical- 
ly stated. In the reports to parents 
and other lay people, technical terms 
are to be avoided. An I.Q. is not gen- 
erally understood; neither is the term 
“feebleminded.” Parents who will not 
accept the statement that their child 
is feebleminded, agree readily when 
told that his condition is such that he 
will never learn second grade school 
work. 

This is a brief summary of the pres- 
ent procedure in the _ psychologicai 
evaluation of the cerebral palsied. 
Much ground has been gained since 
the time when all cerebral palsied 
were thought to be feebleminded, but 
there is much yet to be done; many 
questions remain to be answered. Per- 
haps some experimental procedures 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Summer School Programs in 


Special Education—1948 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will offer a comprehensive 
program in special education during 
the summer session of 1948. There 
will be courses for workers with the 
deaf, the hard-of-hearing, the par- 
tially-sighted, the orthopedically han- 
dicapped, and the mentally handi- 
capped. There will also be orienta- 
tion, survey and general courses deal- 
ing with problems of special education 
of interest to teachers, supervisors 
and administrators in other fields of 
education. A seminar in the educa- 
tion of the deaf will be conducted in 
cooperation with Lexington School for 
the Deaf. During the June Interses- 
sion, the course in Audiometry will 
again be available. This will be con- 
ducted in cooperation with the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing. 
Courses in Speech Science and Speech 
Correction are also available to work- 
ers in special education. These courses 
are offered by the Department of the 
Teaching of Speech and Dramatics. 


The programs in special education 
are arranged primarily to meet the 
needs of candidates for the Master of 
Arts degree, although undergraduate 
students with at least two years of 
college work and at least two years 
of practical experience may also be 
admitted. Opportunities for qualified 
students to work toward advanced de- 
grees or professional diplomas are also 
available during the summer session. 


The summer session catalog may be 
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obtained from the General Informa- 
tion Office, Teachers College, 525 West 
120th Street, New York 27, New York. 
The catalog gives complete information 
concerning courses, requirements and 
procedures of admission, requirements 
for degrees and diplomas. Inquiries 
concerning special problems may be 
addressed to W. B. Featherstone, Head, 
Department of Special Education, 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27, New York. 


San Francisco State College 


San Francisco State College an- 
nounces that during the summer ses- 
sion of 1948 special education courses 
will be offered in the late afternoon 
for the convenience of teachers, and 
extension courses will be offered in 
the evening for communities desiring 
them. These will be given in addition 
to the regular daytime offerings. This 
program will be augmented with a 
workshop in special education which is 
being planned particularly for teachers 
of special classes in the areas as fol- 
lows: physically handicapped, men- 
tally retarded, visually handicapped, 
speech and hearing handicapped. It 
will be built around the needs of the 
participants. The clinical facilities and 
staff specialists will be available for 
the workshop. Information regard- 
ing this workshop may be obtained by 
writing to the Registrar, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco 2, 
California. 


The College is prepared to qualify 


The April issue will carry announcements from other colleges which 
arrived too late to be included in this issue. 
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teachers for special Californie state 
credentials, including those in the field 
of speech correction, lip reading and 
teaching the mentally retarded. It will 
also be prepared to qualify teachers for 
the credentials now being planned by 
the California State Department of 
Education. Provision will also be 
made to give work to out-of-state stu- 
dents to qualify them for credentials 
or certificates in their respective 
states. 


Milwaukee State Teachers College 

Milwaukee State Teachers College 
will offer courses in three areas of spe- 
cial education during a six-week sum- 
mer session beginning June 21. Stu- 
dents may work toward undergraduate 
and graduate credit in the education 
of the deaf and hard of hearing, and 
in the education of the mentally re- 
tarded. They may also work toward 
undergraduate credit in speech cor- 
rection. 

A seminar in hearing rehabilitation 
will include a comprehensive survey 
of hearing problems, including discus- 
sions of hearing aids, auditory training, 
and educational techniques of teach- 
ing children with hearing defects. 
Twenty leaders in their fields will 
staff the seminar. 

Two workshop-type courses in the 
education of the mentally handi- 
capped will be conducted at the North- 
ern Colony and Training School at 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. The un- 
dergraduate course will be based on 
an integrated program of discussion of 
techniques on the education of the 
mentally handicapped and the teach- 
ing of mentally deficient children. On 
the graduate level, Dr. J. E. W. Wal- 
lin will direct individual research 
study and group discussion in prob- 
lems of the education of the mentally 
retarded. 
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The course in speech correction is 
an advanced course dealing with eti- 
ology and the treatment of stuttering, 
aphasia, and other speech disorders. 
The clinic provides opportunity in 
diagnosis and therapy. 

Related offerings leading to degrees 
in the College include the Psychology 
and Education of Exceptional Children, 
Mental Testing, Educational Tests, 
Phonetics, and general speech courses. 

For further information address Miss 
Alice Streng, Director, Exceptional Di- 
vision, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 


Michigan State Normal College 

Michigan State Normal College will 
have its usual extensive offerings for the 
summer school of 1948. Methods courses 
and demonstration classes will be of- 
fered in sight-saving, orthopedics and 
deaf. Graduate courses leading to the 
master’s degree will be offered in co- 
operation with the Univ. of Michigan. 

A special feature of the summer 
school will be a two-semester hour 
course on the Education and Treat- 
ment of the Cerebral Palsied Child. 
This course will be offered during the 
three-week period from June 28 
through July 16 in order that it may 
be elected by regularly enrolled stu- 
dents, or by persons who are able to 
be on the campus for only three weeks. 
A major portion of the course will be 
offered by staff members of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Disabled Adults. A demonstra- 
tion in clinic will be conducted by Dr. 
Meyer Perlstein, Medical Consultant 
for the National Society. The course 
is being offered under the sponsorship 
of the National Society and its af- 
filiate, the Michigan Society. 

For further details regarding the 
summer school program, write to F. E. 
Lord, Director of Special Education, 
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Michigan State Normal College, Yp- 
silanti. 


Vassar Summer Classes for Hard-of- 
Hearing Children and their Teachers 

The 1948 Vassar Summer Institute 
for Family and Community Living, 
under the directorship of Dr. Mary 
Fisher Langmuir, offers classes for 
hard-of-hearing children and _ work- 
shops and seminars for teachers in- 
terested in the problems of such chil- 
dren. This summer program is part 
of the long-term research program for 
studying the personality and adjust- 
ment problems of hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren conducted throughout the year 
by the Vassar Child Study Depart- 
ment and financed by funds from the 
Estate of Lester N. Hofheimer. The 
dates of the Institute are July 1 to 29. 

There will be places for approx- 
imately fifteen children, aged 4-12, in 
the Children’s School. To be eligible 
for these classes a child must be hard- 
of-hearing but not totally deaf, i. e., 
capable of hearing speech through the 
ears either with or without a hearing 
aid. These children will be an in- 
tegral part of the Children’s School, 
living in small groups of normal- 
hearing children, with special teachers 
assigned to aid them in their adjust- 
ment. They will meet daily in small 
groups or individually with trained 
teachers of hard-of-hearing children 
who will help them to gain those spe- 
cial skills necessitated by their handi- 
cap: lip-reading, for example. These 
classes and the workshop for teachers 
will be directed by Miss Ciwa Grif- 
fiths, Specialist in Speech and Hearing 
for San Diego County Schools; and 
Mr. Lee Meyerson, Research Fellow 
on a U. S. Public Health Service 
grant; assisted by other members of 
the Vassar Institute staff. 

A seminar for the study of the prob- 
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lems of hard-of-hearing children will 
be conducted for a group of approx- 
imately twenty-five teachers consist- 
ing of: (1) those teachers who wish 
to prepare for special work with hard- 
of-hearing children, for whom this will 
be a basic course; and (2) regular 
classroom teachers who wish to know 
more of the special needs of such chil- 
dren in their classroom situations. No 
special training is required for regis- 
trants aside from one teaching cre- 
dential or teaching license. Teachers 
may obtain “in-service training” or 
“alertness” credit for this month’s 
work at the Institute. Any registrant 
who wishes may receive academic 
credit up to four points, provided ar- 
rangements for receiving credit are ar- 
ranged in advance with the institution 
in which the student is matriculating. 
The Vassar Summer Institute is a 
graduate school for parents, teachers 
and other professional workers, held 
for one month on the Vassar campus. 
It is a family school. The children of 
registrants are enrolled in the Chil- 
dren’s School which conducts a 24- 
hour program for them in which the 
children are enabled to enjoy the ex- 
perience of living away from home, 
with children of their own age, with- 
out losing the basic security of family 
life. With the group of hard-of-hear- 
ing children the emphasis will be on 
helping such children to enjoy the 
regular group activity with normal- 
hearing children rather than on isolat- 
ing them with children similarly han- 
dicapped. They will function apart 
from the regular group only for their 
special classes in lip-reading, etc. 
Parents and teachers may obtain in- 
formation concerning tuition and schol- 
arships and program of the 1948 ses- 
sion by writing to Vassar Summer In- 
stitute for Family and Community Liv- 
ing, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
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Grouping in Relation to the Education 
of Slow Learners 





LOW learners are those pupils who 

are not slow enough to be con- 
sidered mentally handicapped but who 
are too slow to keep up with pupils 
of normal or better intellectual ability. 
In terms of Intelligence Quotients, they 
may be described roughly as the group 
falling between about 70 I.Q. at the 
bottom and about 85 I.Q. at the top. 


SOLVING THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
OF THE SLOW-LEARNER 


A great many teachers seem to be- 
lieve that the educational problems 
of the slow-learner can be adequately 
solved by the relatively simple device 
of segregating such pupils into separate 
groups, usually in the same school, but 
occasionally in separate schools, thin- 
ning out a fairly conventional course 
of study, giving the pupils more time 
to learn standard facts and skills, and 
providing more handwork. The as- 
sumptions on which such a solution is 
based are fairly obvious: that men- 
tally slower persons can learn sub- 
stantially the same things as the men- 
tally faster, if they are given enough 
time and enough drill: that there are 
standard facts and skills which all 
should learn if they are to be proper- 
ly educated; and that the intellectual- 
ly slow are likely to have compensat- 
ing talents of another sort, chiefly 
along manipulative and constructional 
lines. 


W. B. Featherstone 


Teachers should not be blamed too 
much for working on these assump- 
tions. Much that has been written on 
the subject of slow-learners has tended 
to encourage belief in their soundness. 
There is also an implicit, if not ex- 
plicit conviction in the way slow-learn- 
ers are handled in many schools, that 
they are hardly deserving of as much 
time or attention or of such skillful 
teaching as brighter pupils. It is some- 
times contended that while segregating 
siow pupils from the fast ones may not 
be the best arrangement for the slow 
pupils, it does get them out of the 
way and thus permit the fast pupils 
to go ahead more rapidly. But what- 
ever the reason, there still seems to 
exist in educational circles a deep 
rooted faith that the key to a solution 
of the problem of the slow-learner lies 
in some better scheme of classification 


or grouping. 


PROBLEMS OF GROUPING ACCORDING TO 
NEEDS, INTERESTS, ABILITIES, ETC. 


Children and youth have to be 
grouped, of course, for educational 
purposes. It is impractical, even if it 
were not undesirable, to provide a 
teacher for each individual. But what 
is often overlooked is the fact that the 
nature or constitution of any group is 
a function of its purpose. The clear 
purpose of most conventional grouping 
is reflected in the term “grade.” This 
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term implies, if it does not sharply 
specify, a standard course of study 
which all pupils of a given grade 
should and can learn. But most teach- 
ers know that any such notion is a 
snare and a delusion. No two pupils 
ever learn the same thing, no matter 
how uniform the exposure. If a group 
of six-year olds, starting out from a 
common base, is kept together for 
even a few years, the variability with- 
in the group becomes more and more 
pronounced. The failure of individuals 
to learn a standard curriculum gives 
rise to such practices as retardation 
and acceleration as a means primarily 
of readjusting the grouping to fit the 
curriculum. The inescapable conse- 
quences of acceleration and retarda- 
tion are those of being underage and 
average so that a group which at first 
may be fairly homogeneous becomes 
more and more heterogeneous as time 
The more heterogeneous a 
group whether 
variability in age or ability or some 
other factor, the more impossible it is 
course of study 


goes on. 


becomes, because of 


standard 
teachers _ still 


to get a 
learned. If persist 
in holding pupils to a relatively nar- 
row single standard, the slow-learners 
usually fail or get the lowest marks, 
and the brightest ones usually get the 
highest marks. Such results have un- 
wholesome effects on slow and fast 
alike. If teachers undertake to even 
things up by giving high marks for 
effort or by having each pupil “com- 
pete with himself” as they say, the 
results are often unsatisfactory be- 
cause slow-learners get high marks for 
work which they and everyone else 
know is not so good as that done by 
fast pupils. Fast pupils in turn may 
get low marks for work which. they 
and everyone else know is better than 
that done by slow pupils. 

It is out of this maze of conflicting 
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and irreconcilable factors that pro- 
posals usually arise to segregate slow, 
average, and fast learners either into 
separate classes or into separate 
strands within regular classes. Two- 
track, three - track, multiple - track 
schemes are still widely followed. 
They may serve a useful purpose to a 
degree, even though they seldom, if 
ever, reduce the amount of variability 
in any of the groups. Segregated slow 
groups are about as heterogeneous in 
ability and in every other way, and as 
hard to teach effectively as are mixed 
groups. This is likewise true of segre- 
gated average groups, or segregated 
fast groups. In a slow class it is pos- 
sible to set a pace which is slower on 
the whole, and a standard which is 
lower on the whole, than those set in 
average or fast classes. The slow- 
learners thus need not be driven so 
mercilessly and the fast ones can be 
driven as fast as is proper. But such 
a scheme works only up to a point. 
All children grow older chronologically 
at the same rate, and many of their 
educational, social and psychological 
needs are functions of their chron- 
ological age rather than functions of 
their mental age or intelligence quo- 
tients. When they become twelve or 
thirteen years of age, a teacher is in- 
evitably forced to make the difficult 
decision whether the low standards 
attained by the slow learners qualify 
equally with the high standards at- 
tained by the bright pupils for gradua- 
tion from elementary school and ad- 
mission to high school. 

Some school systems have adopted 
the policy that every thirteen-year old 
belongs in a secondary school, regard- 
less of the academic standards he has 
attained in elementary school. Such 
a policy seems to leave a good deal to 
be desired unless it is accompanied by 
rather far reaching changes in the 
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basic assumptions on which all schools 
operate. If relatively fixed standards 
are still applied, slow-learners soon 
discover that it doesn’t matter whether 
they work very hard or not; they still 
go on to junior high school at age thir- 
teen. Moreover, if all thirteen-year 
olds go on to secondary schools, re- 
gardless of previous attainment, the 
secondary schools have to become as 
flexible and as able to deal with a 
heterogeneous clientele as the ele- 
mentary schools. Very few secondary 
schools have yet approached the de- 
gree of flexibility needed to cope with 
an extremely heterogeneous group of 
adolescents. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
no simple scheme of administrative 
manipulating of pupils, or administra- 
tive modification of courses of study 
can reduce much the complexity of 
*he problem of grouping and regroup- 
ing pupils, or of devising a curriculum 
content and method well adapted to 
the needs of all pupils. Schools will 
have to learn to accept the stubborn 
fact that human beings are extremely 
variable and that any group of 25 or 
30 of them, no matter how they are 
brought together, will present a com- 
plex array of needs, interests, abilities, 
ethical and moral standards, and at- 
titudes. Schools will have to learn to 
accept the equally stubborn fact that 
a standard curriculum, no matter how 
broad the definition of “standard,” can 
never be devised that fits the require- 
ments of more than a small percentage 
of children and youth at any given 
time. There must be almost as many 
standards as there are pupils, and the 
setting and applying of such standards 
will have to be done largely in rela- 
tion to the developmental histories and 
developmental prospects of individuals 
rather than in relation to the com- 
parative attainments of other indi- 
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viduals of the same age and mental 
equipment. Only by so doing will the 
instructional problem be seen clearly 
as one of devising curriculum mater- 
ials and methods to fit the pupil rather 
than one of devising teaching methods 
to fit the pupil to the curriculum. 

Schools have largely exhausted the 
possibilities of refining or reforming 
the conventional devices for dealing 
with the slow-learners. Elaborate ad- 
ministrative schemes of grouping and 
regrouping, of regulating progress, of 
marking: for effort rather than for at- 
tainment, of thinning out standard 
courses of study, of providing multiple 
editions of basic texts and the like, 
do not accomplish enough to make the 
effort worthwhile. Schools would do 
better to direct their efforts toward 
simplifying administrative arrange- 
ments, toward formulating and using 
standards and guides that are develop- 
mental rather than comparative or 
competitive in nature, and toward 
helping all teachers develop greater 
skill in achieving genuine socialization 
and in carrying on genuine group ac- 
tivities in mixed collections of children 
and youth. 


NEED FOR REVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND INSTRUCTIONAL POLICIES 


There are two very important gaps 
in the knowledge needed in order to 
revise administrative and instructional 
policies soundly with the slow learners 
in mind. 

If the concept of a standard and pre- 
arranged curriculum, reflected in the 
term “grade” is to be abandoned as 
the primary basis for bringing pupils 
together in groups, what basis should 
or can be substituted? Many writers 
on child development have stated that 
chronological age is the best basis. 
They contend that the members of a 
group of eight-year olds of diverse 
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talents still have more in common— 
needs, interest, etc., than a group of 
diverse age, but all of approximately 
the same I.Q., and that such a collec- 
tion of children will have more “group- 
ness” and be easier to teach effective- 
ly. The arguments are strong but not 
wholly convincing. It is a matter of 
common observation that some eight- 
year olds are quite mature and soph- 
isticated while others are very re- 
tarded in social development and self 
reliance. Such differences, among 
others, have a good deal of bearing 
upon instructional problems. Not a 
great deal seems to be known about 
the factors that make for groupness, 
either among children or older persons. 
Until more is known, it would be rash 
to insist that a narrow chronological 
age alone is the best basis for group- 
ing children for all the rather diverse 
activities that make up a good school 
program. ‘“Groupness” implies a so- 
cial matrix in which each individual 
feels that he is part of the whole. It 
implies a context in which each in- 
dividual feels that his essential needs 
for status, belongingness, affection and 
security are being met with reasonable 
success. But what kind of a group of- 
fers the best possibilities for a par- 
ticular individual is extremely difficult 
to say. Some children achieve good 
belongingness, security, and status in 
families made up of persons of very 
diverse ages and backgrounds; others 
One factor is fairly clear, how- 
ever. The cohesiveness and organiza- 
tion of a collection of individuals, the 
thing that is the evidence of group- 
ness is partly at least a function of 
group purposes—a problem, plan, ac- 
tivity, or project in which all are in- 
volved in some measure, and to which 
all can make a contribution, each ac- 
cording to his abilities. That is as 
true of adults as of children. But, in 


do not. 
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spite of a good deal of experimenting 
in informal and progressive schools, 
our knowledge is still rather sketchy 
concerning ‘the kinds and qualities of 
purposes that can and do bring collec- 
tions of children together into real 
groups. Comparatively few teachers 
have been sufficiently free from the 
strait jacket of the standard cur- 
riculum, whether expressed or implied, 
to have acquired much _ first-hand 
knowledge of the more significant dy- 
namics of groups. Most of those who 
have had reasonable freedom have 
seldom been teachers of slow-learners. 
Teachers of special classes for the 
mentally handicapped might throw 
some light on this problem. 

In the present state of knowledge 
about the dynamics of groups, schools 
would probably not go far wrong to 
tentatively adopt chronological age as 
the primary basis for grouping and re- 
grouping children. If schools are care- 
ful not to become doctrinaire about 
the matter and to act on the general 
rule that a child should be in the group 
where he can function most advant- 
ageously, in a social as well as an in- 
dividual sense, they could probably 
learn enough in a few years to guide 
us well in forming groups that are ad- 
ministratively easy to arrange, con- 
ducive to good mental health for all 
children, and easier to manage by 
teachers. 

The second large gap in our knowl- 
edge results from the fact that many 
teachers do not have as much skill as 
is needed to teach heterogeneous 
groups of pupils. That is not the 
teachers’ fault. For the most part, 
they have been taught to teach with 
their eyes fixed primarily on the 
standard curriculum and only second- 
arily on the pupil—as if each pupil 
were essentially a duplicate of every 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Illini Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Eugene H. Mellon 
Vice Present, Naomi Hunter 
SECRETARY, Florence Flach 
TREASURER, Mary Jane Fee 


Moline Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Thelma Myers 

VicE PresIDENT, Lowell Simpson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ruth Bengtson 


Normal, Bloomington Chapter 
Present, Ann C. Kellison 
Vice PRESENT, W. Earl Lee 
Secretary, Nellie J. Moline 
TREASURER, Kathleen Jarrett 


Peoria Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Norman Wynn 

VicE PRESIDENT, Frances Matson 
Secretary, Marie Taylor 
TREASURER, Emerys Owen 


Rockford Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Irene R. Donahue 
Vice Preswent, Charlotte Larson 
SECRETARY, Sarah Wilder 
TREASURER, Oscar Anderson 


South Central Illinois Chapter, Jacksonville 
PRESIDENT, Rose E. McGuire 

Vice PRESIDENT, Katherine Milligan 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Helen Sweeney 
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Springfield Chapter 

PRESENT, Robert Zimmerman 
Vice PreswENT, William J. Cassin 
Secretary, Ray Graham 
TREASURER, Kathryn L. Cain 


INDIANA 
Evansville Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Prova Stevens 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elsaleah Miller 


Fort Wayne Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Lloyd C. Way 
TREASURER, Helen M. Jett 


Indianapolis Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Alta R. Keeler 

Vice PRESIDENT, Josephine O’Brien 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Frances Graney 


Terre Haute Chapter 

AcTING PRESIDENT, Edith M. Walsh 
SECRETARY, Myrtle A. Smith 
TREASURER, Olga S. Combs 


IOWA 
Davenport Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Agnes Montanus 
Vice PRESIDENT, Jennie McDermand 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Rebecca Schellinger 


Des Moines Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Eleanor Hunt 

Vice Presipent, Anna Mackey 
SEecRETARY, Marjorie Burgoin 
TREASURER, Elsie Hewitt 


Waterloo Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Beulah Chrisman 

Vice Present, Luella Meyer 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Margaret Kane 


KANSAS 
Kansas Chapter, Wichita 
PRESIDENT, Maxine Robertson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Eloise McFarlane 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Mrs Forrest Hendershot 
Vice Preswent, Ethel Nones 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mrs. Frazier Lee 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Edna Gouax 
Vice Preswwent, Marie McFarlane 
SecreTARY, Lillian Fincke 
TREASURER, Mary Burke 


MAINE 
Bangor Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Lillian F. Wall 
Secretary, Albert Dietrich 
TREASURER, James McLean 
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Greater Portland Chapter 
PRESENT, Esther Lipton 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Margherita Palmer 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Hiram Kaminkow 
Vice PrEesweENT, Elsie Schad 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Lois Murray 
RECORDING SECRETARY, George Schwarzmann 
TREASURER, Eva Suit 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Jeannette Maris 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Lussetta Fitzpatrick 


Bay City Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Ella C. Beckwith 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, William Lee 


Detroit Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Paul Voelker 

Vice PRESIDENT, Doane Black 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Stanley Burns 
RECORDING SECRETARY, Gertrude Sonner 
TREASURER, Harold R. Longway 


Fordson Chapter, Dearborn 
PRESIDENT, Florence Lindbergh 
Vice Present, Marianne Quirk 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Irene Loeber 


Highland Park Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Bruce Siders 
Vice PresIDENT, Charlotte Chilson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Cora Gibson 


Jackson Special Education Club 
PRESIDENT, Ethel Green 

Vice PRESIDENT, Ilma Lautenbach 
SecrETARY, Hazel Mellon 
Treasurer, Clara Troxel 


Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 
PRESIDENT, Alfred Thea 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Kenneth Bonine 


Lansing Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Robert H. Wisner 
Vice PRESIDENT, Fred Neumann 
SecreTARY, Helen Parson 
Treasurer, Gertrude Hasler 


Lapeer Chapter 

PRESENT, Mrs. Perry Richter 

Vice Present, Helen M. Dobson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Myrtle Gerhard 


Michigan School for the Deaf Professional 
Association, Flint 

PRESENT, Charles A. Wells 

Secretary, Dorothy Pickett 
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Michigan State Normal College 
Chapter, Ypsilanti 

PRESIDENT, Genevieve Drennen 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Beatrice Norton 


North Metropolitan Detroit Chapter 
PrESIDENT, Hildegarde Meister 

Vice PresiweENT, Mary Reed 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Maizie Cameron 


Pontiac Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Honora Kinsella 

Vice PRESIDENT, Margaret Haggarty 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Evelyn Gottschalk 


Special Education Club, Flint 
PRESIDENT, Lois VanZandt 
Vice PRESIDENT, Vesta Russell 
SEcRETARY, Agnes M. Ness 
TREASURER, Mildred Hughes 


Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
PRESIDENT, Rebecca Brown 

Vice PresIpENT, Dorothy Farr 
SEcRETARY, Marguerite Wherity 


Twin Cities Chapter, Benton Harbor 
and St. Joseph 

PRESIDENT, C. A. Story 

Vice Preswent, Alice Lawrence 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Florence Benning 


Wayne County Training School 
Chapter, Northville 

PRESIDENT, Helen W. Traill 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Bluma Weiner 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth Special Class Club 
PRESIDENT, Rose Buckley 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Estelle Watts 


Faribault Chapter 

PRESIDENT, E. J. Engberg 

Vice PresmpeENT, M. R. Vevle 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Caroline Perkins 


Minneapolis Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Mabel Sandburg 

Vice PRESIDENT, Myfanwy Chapman 
SecreETARY, Grace Johnson 
TREASURER, Lydia Jaenicke 


St. Paul Special Class Teachers 
PRESIDENT, Rhea J. Lewis 

Vice PRESIDENT, Eva M. Maloney 
Secretary, Hazel Gudridge 
TREASURER, Mary Munson 


Winona Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Leone Steffen 

VicE PresipENT, Mary Naylor 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Eleanor Eifealdt 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Gladys Anderson 
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MISSOURI 


Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 
PRESIDENT, John F. Grace 

VicE PRESIDENT, Helen J. Bolin 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Helen Hon 


Joplin Branch 
PRESIDENT, Janice Orr 
TREASURER, Robert Moreland 


Kansas City Branch ‘ 
PRESIDENT, Anna Scherer 

Vice Presment, Mildred L. Cook 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Nancy G. Jones 


St. Joseph Branch 
PRESIDENT, Ella Mays 
SEcRETARY, Myrtle E. Miller 


St. Louis Branch 

PRESIDENT, Dorothy Geisel 

Vice PRESIDENT, Augusta Roeder 
Secretary, Helen Hon 
TREASURER, Harold C. Smith 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Alice Liljegren 

Vice Presivent, Lucille Jalas 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Helen Kuncl 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ebba Jacobson 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Ruth S. Quick 
VIcE PRESIDENT, Genevieve San Filippo 
SecRETARY, Eleanor Lawrence 
TREASURER, Sarah Wildebush 


NEW YORK 
Central New York Chapter, Syracuse 
PrESIDENT, William Cruickshank 
Vice PRESIDENT, Richardson Rice 
SECRETARY, Ella Mae Harrington 
TREASURER, Alice Dojohn 
PrRoGRAM CHAIRMAN, William G. Peacher ‘ 


Child Study Club, Rochester 
PRESIDENT, Adelaide Dietz 

Vice PresIpENT, Margaret Schulz 
Secretary, Esther Feioch 
TREASURER, Thelma Treble 


Flerence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 

PRESIDENT, Pauline Wood 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mrs. Gerald Fleder- 
backer 


Jamestown Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Beatrice W. Rose 
Vice PresipeNt, Oneta LaDuke 
SecrETARY, Mary Lucariello 
TREASURER, Ellen Prentice 
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Long Island Chapter 
PresIDENT, Lela Proffer 

Vice PresweNnT, Agnes Cinch 
SECRETARY, Mary Lynch 
TREASURER, Betty Pancoast 


New York City Chapter Number One 
PRESIDENT, Mary Craig 

Vice Present, Joseph Schumacher 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Rose Crowley 


New York City Chapter Number Three 
PRESIDENT, Grace Lee 
SEcrETARY, Rosalie Castagnetta 


Schenectady Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Elizabeth Weston 
Vice PresmenT, Stella Tosi 
SECRETARY, Theresa Guerin 
TREASURER, Marie Hull 


State Teachers College Chapter, Geneseo 
PRESIDENT, Esther McNeil 

Vice PresIDENT, Margaret Owens 
Secretary, Beverly McClure 
TREASURER, Eva Crosby 


Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
PRESIDENT, Maurice Fouracre 

Vice PRESIDENT, Virginia Thornton 
SecrETARY, Lorraine Galisdorfer 
TREASURER, Mary Wischnacht 


Yorkers Chapter 

PresIpENT, Anne DeVoe 

First Vice Presmwpent, Gertrude Locke 
Sreconp Vice FRESIDENT, Dora LaFiandre 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Helen Moore 
RECORDING SECRETARY, Bernice Odell 
TREASURER, Lillian Wood 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown Chapter 

PRESENT, Florence L. Scott 

Vice Preswent, C. L. Robertson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Melvin Olson 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Marshall Gates 
Vice PRESIDENT, Stella Whiteside 
Secretary, Alma Huber 
Treasurer, Harry Hull 


Greater Cleveland Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Walter G. LeFavour 
Vice Present, Hunter Robinette 
SEcrRETARY, Ophelia Smith 
TREASURER,’ Benjamin Waddington 


Toledo Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Minette Singal 

Vice Presment, Florence Boesel 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Margaret Freund 
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Youngstown Chapter 
PRESIDENT, No Report 
Secretary, D. T. Grider 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. Clement McKane 
Vice PRESIDENT, Gladys McDonald 
SEcRETARY, Vernice Sellman 
TREASURER, Mrs. Lindy Wilson 


ONTARIO 
Central Ontario Chapter, Kitchener 
PRESIDENT, Irene Fisher 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Margaret Simpson 


Hamilton Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Vaughn Ellis 
SECRETARY, Dorothy Gracie 
TREASURER, Ida M. Robb 


London Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Geraldine Hughes 

Vice PRESIDENT, Gordon Jorgenson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marietta Styles 


Ottawa Chapter 

PRESIDENT, M. D. Harvey 

Vice Presmwent, Myrtle Reid 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Chloris Bradley 


Toronto Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Walter Koerber 

Vice PresIDENT, Irene BcBride 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Nellie MacDonald 


OREGON 
Portland Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Pearle Hewitt 
SecrETARY, Marjorie E. Wilson 
TREASURER, Elizabeth Prideaux 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Wilhelmina D. Corl 
Vice Presipent, Logan B. Hill 
SECRETARY, Margaret Stahl 
TREASURER, Eleanor A. Robb 


Pennsylvania Conference fer the Education 
of Exceptional Children 

PRESIDENT, Lucile Williams 

First Vice FRESIDENT, Douglas Bowman 

SEeconp Vice Preswwent, Jack Birch 

RECORDING SECRETARY, Margaret Livingstone 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Helen C. Witte 


Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
PRESIDENT, Carroll Whitmer 
Secretary, Arthur Henry 
TREASURER, Fay Henry 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
PresIENT, C. A. Oulton 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mrs. D. Brown 
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TENNESSEE 
Middle Tennessee District Chapter 
PRESENT, Mrs. Marshall Roach 
SEorETARY, Christine Fossick 
TREASURER, Margaret Cassell 


Tennessee Chapter, Knoxville 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. H. T. Poore 

Vice PRESDENT, Lillian Gore 
RECORDING SECRETARY, Marion Roach 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Vay McElwrath 


TEXAS 
Alamo Chapter, San Antonio 
PRESIDENT, Bess Ward Vann 
Vice Present, David B. Willis 
Secretary, Mrs. Payton Kennedy 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. D. Peabody 


North Texas Chapter 
PRESDENT, Elizabeth Bradley 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ruby H. West 


Houston Chapter 
PRESENT, Mamie M. Walker 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mrs. Troy Reynolds 


Northeast Texas Chapter 

PRESIDENT, George C. Haralson 

Vice Presment, Martha English 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Lenora Hudson 


Southwest Texas Chapter, San Marcos 
PRESIDENT, Adelheid Krueger 

Vice PRESIDENT, Louise Dietz 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Eula Wren 


Texas State Chapter, Austin 

PRESENT, F. E. McGahan 

VicE PreSmENT, Wilson Pirtle 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mollie Barrington 


WASHINGTON 
Central Washington Chapter, Ellensburg 
PRESIDENT, Bernice Gilbert 
First VIcE PRESIDENT, Lawrence Countryman 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. R. Chase 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Joe Testa 


Seattle Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Roy Howard 

Vice PRESENT, Margaret Dale 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Leitha Westland 


Tacoma Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Elizabeth McCoy 
VicE PRESIDENT, Anne Morton 
SECRETARY, Evelyn Fiske 
TREASURER, J. Mae Chambers 


A) 
\( 
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WISCONSIN 


Delavan Chapter 

PRESENT, Avis Stewart 

Vice PRESIDENT, Edna Redenius 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ellen Turnbull 


Fox River Valley Chapter, Oshkosh 
PRESIDENT, Thomas Poulos 

VicE PRESIDENT, Rev. Theodore Jordan 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ella Schumacher 


Green Bay Chapter 

PRESENT, Ruth Gronnemeyer 

Vice PRESIDENT, Iyvol Bettinger 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marion Heibel t 


Madison Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Clark J. Byam 

Vice PresmeNT, Laura Borwell 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Neltje VanTassel 


Miiwaukee Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Thelma D. Stack 

VicE PRESIDENT, Inez Carpenter 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Hazel Clarkson 


Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Dominic Bertucci 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Alice Streng 


Racine Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Ellen Williams 

Vice PRESENT, Ida Whitten 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Kathryn Martt 


Sheboygan Chapter 
PRESIDENT, No Report 
SecreTARY, No Report 


Wisconsin Chapter 
PRESIDENT, George D. Diehl 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Margaret Fitzgerald 


WYOMING 
Wyoming Special Teachers Association 
PRESIDENT, Edith Longwith 
Vice PresmpENT, Louisa Brodine 
Secretary, Mabel Hinds 


INTERNATIONAL 
Sault International Chapter, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario 


PRESIDENT, Eva Burdick 
Vice PRESIDENT, Ruth Davis 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Clare Douglas 
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SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 
ANNOUNCES NEW PROGRAM 

Leo F. Cain, Director of Special 
Education at San Francisco State Col- 
lege, has submitted a summary of the 
new program in teacher training in 
special education at the College. 

The recent legislation for exception- 
al children passed by the State of 
California is indicative of the nation- 
wide interest that has been taken in 
recent years in the field of education 
of the handicapped child. California 
has made provision for the exceptional 
child for a number of years, but the 
1947 California legislature augmented 
existing legislation with Senate Bill 
839 and Assembly Bill 1886 which in- 
creases the reimbursements to school 
districts for educating physically 
handicapped children to $400 per child. 
Senate Billi 133, enacted at the same 
time, provides legislation for mentally 
retarded children and makes it man- 
datory for school districts to set up 
special classes when there are fifteen 
or more mentally retarded minors of 
compulsory school age in any ele- 
mentary or unified school district. 

One of the key problems in the de- 
velopment of a program for handi- 
capped children which involves the 
public school system is the problem of 
providing adequately trained teachers. 
Senate Bill No. 672, approved July 18, 
1947, authorized the establishment of 
a teacher education program for 
handicapped children at a California 
State College. San Francisco State 
College has been designated by the 
State Director of Education to carry 
out this program. 

How does a teacher in the field of 
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special education differ from a teacher 
in any other area? What particular 
qualifications does he need over and 
above the regular requirements for a 
teaching creditential? Only recently 
have we come to the realization that a 
course in speech correction or a course 
in the teaching of reading to slow- 
learning children does not make a 
candidate for a teacher of exceptional 
children. He needs to be a well- 
trained teacher first and a teacher of 
the handicapped second. <A _ well- 
rounded training program must give 
a thorough orientation to the social 
aspects of the problems as well as give 
proficiency in_ specific skills and 
methods. A knowledge of the de- 
velopment of the normal child is es- 
ential before a complete comprehen- 
sion of the problems of the exceptional 
Only a broad 
efficient 


child can be gained. 
curriculum can train an 
teacher of the handicapped child. 


THE PROGRAM 


The program in Special Education 
at the San Francisco State College will 
offer training for teachers of the 1. 


Physically handicapped, 2. Mentally 
retarded, 3. Visually handicapped, 4. 
Children with hearing deficiencies, 


and 5. Speech problems. Specialists 
are being added to the faculty in each 
field and the program will include 
courses, workshops and clinics deal- 
ing with the following areas: 

The General Problem of the Excep- 
tional Child. The offerings here will 
include work in the psychology and 
education of the handicapped child, 
problems in the administration of spe- 
cial education programs, clinical in- 
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struction and diagnosis, mental hy- 
giene, individual guidance, counseling 
and vocational guidance, abnormal 
psychology and child development. 
Additional work in psychology, soci- 
ology and other related fields will be 
made available to students in terms of 
individual needs. 


The Physically Handicapped. Op- 
portunity will be available for the 
study of the etiology and therapeutic 
care of physical defects and the tech- 
niques of teaching the physically han- 
dicapped child. Special emphasis will 
be placed on the problems of the cere- 
bral palsied child and the contribution 
of physio-therapy and _ occupational 
therapy to the general educational pro- 
gram of the physically handicapped 
child. 


The Mentally Retarded. Work will 
be offered in the basic problems of 
mental deficiency and in curriculum, 
methods and class organization. This 
will include study in arts and crafts, 
the function of such projects as the 
sheltered workshop and the problem 
of vocational and social adjustments of 
mentally retarded children. Courses 
will also be offered dealing with the 
slow-learning child. 


The Visually Handicapped. Facilities 
will be available for offering work in 
elementary and advanced sight-sav- 
ing, including the organization and ad- 
ministration of classes and educational 
procedures. Basic work in _ the 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene of 
the eye and actual observation in eye 
clinic will be part of the program. 


Speech and Hearing. Basic courses 
in the physiology and hygiene of 
speech and hearing will be augmented 
by work in hearing conversation and 
pathology, lip reading, techniques of 
normal speech and speech correction. 
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CLINICAL FACILITIES 
The program being developed at 
San Francisco State College will have, 
in addition to basic courses and 
seminars, clinical facilities for speech, 


hearing, reading and_ psychological 
diagnosis. Facilities will also be avail- 
able for demonstrating sight-saving . 


techniques and for clinical observation 
of cerebral palsied and other phy- 
sically handicapped children. 


In providing these clinics, the pro- 
gram will allow students who are just 
entering the field to have direct con- 
tact with cases as well as with instru- 
tests and curriculum mater- 
teaching. 


ments, 
ials before doing student 
The classes will also provide facilities 
for in-service teachers to work with 
new materials and equipment which 
will help them in the improvement of 
their own teaching. The program will 
fully use the facilities of the many 
nearby special schools and institutions 
in the San Francisco Bay area for stu- 
dent teaching and further clinical 
work. 


SPEECH PATHOLOGIST ACCEPTS 
CALIFORNIA POSITION 

It is with great regret that the Ore- 
gon State Department of Education 
announces the resignation of Dr. Leon 
Lassers, Speech Pathologist and Psy- 
chologist with the State Department of 
Education and Staff Consultant in 
Speech to the University of Oregon 
Medical School. Doctor Lassers has 
accepted a position as professor of 
Speech Education with San Francisco 
State College and moved from Oregon 
February 1 to take up residence in San 
Francisco. 


One of the principal problems con- 
fronting the schools of the state 
is the lack of trained teaching per- 
sonnel to work with the many thou- 
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sands of children throughout Cali- 
fornia in the public schools who have 
speech difficulties or defects. Doctor 
Lassers is to direct this teacher train- 
ing program and will organize a 
speech and hearing clinic to serve as 
a demonstration laboratory as well as 
a rehabilitation center for the Bay 
Children from this area with 
who 


area. 
speech or hearing deficiencies 
are referred by parents and school 
authorities will be given both indi- 
vidual and group training in the spe- 
cial clinics which are being established 
at the request of the California State 
Department of Education and financed 
by special appropriation by the state 
legislature. 

During his stay in Oregon, Doctor 
Lassers has become widely known 
throughout the state for his outstand- 
ing work with children having speech 
difficulties or defects. In addition, 
Doctor Lassers has achieved national 
recognition for his publications in this 


field. 


WOODEN ANNOUNCES COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN 
The chairmen of committees for the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children as announced by Presi- 
dent Wooden for the year 1947-48 are 
as follows: 


Accounting—Mr. Wallace J. Finch, 
Lansing, Michigan 

Constitution and By-Laws—Dr. John 
W. Tenny, Detroit, Michigan 

Coordination—Dr. Herschel 
songer, Columbus, Ohio 

Credentials—-Dr. Christine P. Ingram, 
Rochester, New York. 

International Relations—Dr. Berthold 
Lowenfeld, New York, New York 
Legislation—Dr. Mildred B. Stanton, 

Hartford, Connecticut 


G. Ni- 
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Local Arrangements—Dr. Arthur S. 
Hill, Des Moines, Iowa 

Membership and Dues—Dr. William 
M. Cruickshank, Syracuse, New 
York 

Nominations—Dr. Florence S. Dunlop, 
Ottawa, Ontario 

Placement—Mr. Chris J. DeProspo, 
New York, New York 

Program—Mr. Ray Graham, Spring- 
field, Illinois 

Publicity—Mr. Paul H. Voelker, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Public Relations—Mr. Lawrence J. 
Linck, Chicago, Illinois 

Resolutions—Mr. Richard H. Hunger- 
ford, New York, New York 

Yearbook—Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, Ur- 


bana, Illinois 


MILWAUKEE CONFERENCE 

On Saturday, March 6, the Excep- 
tional Division of the College spon- 
sored an all day conference on the 
education of exceptional children. Mr. 
Frank V. Powell, Director of the 
Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
opened the conference emphasizing the 
theme of the conference, Looking 
Forward to Wisconsin’s Second Hun- 
dred Years of Special Education. Dr. 
Bryng Bryngleson of the University 
of Minnesota then addressed the con- 
ference on Personality Adjustments of 
the Child with a Difference. A noon 
luncheon arranged by the Milwaukee 
Chapter and the College Chapter of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children welcomed as its speaker Dr. 
Mandell Sherman of the University of 
Chicago. A general session for par- 
ents of exceptional children preceded 
the afternoon group meetings for 
teachers of the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, of the mentally handicapped, of 
speech defectives, and of the blind and 
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partially sighted. A section on the 
education of exceptional children in 
rural areas was held for teachers and 
supervisors in rural schools. 


MEMBERSHIP URGED TO SUGGEST 
CONSTITUTION CHANGES 

The Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws has been requested to re- 
view the Constitution for the purpose 
of improving its organization, to bring 
related provisions more closely to- 
gether, and to clarify apparent con- 
flicts and uncertainties. 


Any members having suggestions to 
meet the purposes stated above or 
having recommendations for Constitu- 
tional revision are requested to write 
the Chairman, John W. Tenny, Gen- 
eral Adviser, Education of Exceptional 
Children, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


CORRECTION ON MANUFACTURE OF 
TALKING BOOKS 

In the December issue Truman W. 
Soape advocated using homebound 
persons for the manufacture of (talk- 
The following commun- 
been received from the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
relative to the problems of manufac- 


ing books). 
ication has 


turing books. 


Mr. Truman W. Soape’s letter con- 
tains several misconceptions about the 
recording of Talking Books for the 
blind, we should like to call the facts 
readers’ attention. Talking 
wax, from 


te your 
Books are recorded on 
which a metal master is made which, 
in turn, is used to stamp out the 
finished discs in quantities of from 
fifty to one hundred fifty, sometimes 
more. All this must be done under 
completely conditions; 
there is no way in which it can be 
done at home. At present only two 


professional 
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organizations in the country are 
equipped to carry on this work, our 
own and the American Printing House 
for the Blind in Louisville, Kentucky. 
As Talking Books are to the blind the 
equivalent of ink-print books to the see- 
ing an effort has been made from the 
beginning to maintain the same high 
standards of accuracy and artistic re- 
production as are expected on the 
printed page. In New York, with vir- 
tually the whole theatrical and radio 
professions to choose from, we con- 
sider ourselves lucky if we find one 
new reader a year who combines the 
necessary qualifications of attractive 
voice, clear articulation, speech free 
from regionalisms, intelligence, cul- 
ture, and plain ability to read accur- 
ately and interestingly. Needless to 
say, the combination is even rarer in 
the amateur field. 


Please do not consider the above 
recital as an attempt to discredit Mr. 
Soape’s other suggestion about the 
practicability of home recording for 
educational purposes, which has much 
to recommend it. (William Barbour, 
Preduction Director, Talking Book De- 
partment, American Foundation for 


the Blind, New York.) 


NORTH METROPOLITAN DETROIT 
CHAPTER 

The theme for this year has been a 
program of information concerning 
state schools. At the first meeting in 
December Mr. Wallace Finch, Super- 
intendent of the Michigan State School 
for the Blind, spoke on the visually 
handicapped child before an audience 
of teachers and parents. The meeting 
was held at the Royal Oak Junior 
High School. Subsequent ineetings 
will bring information concerning the 
schools for the deaf and for epileptics. 
(HiILpEGARDE Merster, President.) 
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WESTERN NEW YORK CHAPTER 

Western New York Chapter held its 
last meeting at New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers in Buffalo, New 
York on January 22. The guest speak- 
er was Dr. Sherman Little, Director of 
the Child Guidance Clinic of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Buffalo. He spoke 
on “New Medical Developments in the 
Field of the Handicapped.” A social 
hour followed the exceptionally fine 
lecture. (ELIZABETH STANLEY, Re- 
porter.) 


NORTH EAST TEXAS 

The North East Chapter met for its 
February meeting at the East Texas 
State Teachers College in Commerce, 
Texas. Forty-one persons represent- 
ing the offices of County Superin- 
tendents, Public School Superintend- 
ents, Special Education Teachers and 
College students attended the meet- 
ing. 

Dr. Rhea H. Williams, Health Co- 
ordinator, North Texas State Teach- 
ers College discussed Sight Conserva- 
tion. He discussed the physical and 
environmental influences upon sight 
including better use of natural light by 
the use of diffusers and paint that re- 
flects a great amount of light. He also 
explained how necessary it was to 
screen and locate deficient vision in 
our schools, how teachers are being 


trained to do this and that the chil- 
dren with defective vision are referred 
to their family doctor or an eye spe- 
cialist for necessary visual corrections. 
He explained how deficient vision af- 
fects the nutrition, growth and gen- 
eral health of our school children. 

Representatives from Hunt and La- 
mar Counties outlined, for the group, 
tentative plans for the special training 
programs for handicapped children be- 
ing set up in their public school sys- 
tems. (Mrs. Dez CUNNINGHAM, Re- 
porter.) 


NORTH TEXAS 
The North Texas Chapter had its 
first meeting of the year at Ben Milam 
School, Dallas, late in December. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cooledge Barnett, 
State Superviser of Cerebral Palsy, 
presented an interesting lecture on 
the various types of spasticity and 
therapeutic exercises. Mrs. Barnett 
showed two moving pictures and ex- 
plained the work that is being done in 
rehabilitation. 


Special education teachers, super- 
visors, directors of district five, and 
many people interested in the field of 
special education attended the meeting. 
The next meeting of the Chapter will 
be held in Fort Worth. (Mrs. Jose- 
PHINE NeEmir, Reporter.) 
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CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
Many who listened to or read the 
President’s message to Congress, now 
two months past, were heartened: by 
the social legislation program which 
he proposed. Measures for health, 
education, social security, civil rights, 
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and the school lunch program were 
urged. Not for some time has a presi- 
dent been so outspoken on the need 
for federal aid to education. aes 
our educational systems face a finan- 
cial crisis. We must make possible 
greater equality of opportunity to all 
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our citizens for an education.” If 
enough citizens let congress know 
that they believe the passage of a fed- 
eral bill for aid is urgent, there is 
likelihood for passage. 


Of Civil Rights, the President had 
this to say, “Today, .... . some of 
our citizens are still denied equal op- 
portunity for education, for jobs and 
economic advancement, and for the 
expression of their views at the polls. 
Most serious of all, some are denied 
equal protection under our laws. 
Whether discrimination is based on 
race, or creed, or color, or land of 
origin, it is utterly contrary to Ameri- 
can ideals of democracy. The recent 
report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights points the way to correc- 
tive action by the Federal Government 
and by state and local governments. 
Because of the need for effective Fed- 
eral action, I shall send a special mes- 
sage to Congress on this important 
subject.” 


The President 
the government’s programs for health, 
education and security are of such 
great importance to our democracy 
that we should now establish an 
executive department for their admin- 
istration. Senate Bill 140 would create 
a new federal department to be known 
as the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Security with a mandate to 
foster progress in the fields of health, 
education, public welfare, and related 
contributing to individual, 
family, and community wellbeing. 
This new department would absorb the 
present Federal Security Agency and 
all its powers and functions. The 
scope of the Federal Security Agency, 
the fundamental character of its func- 
tions—education, health, welfare, social 
insurance—and their significance for 
the future of the country call for a 


recommended that 


services 
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high level of administrative leadership 
and a permanent place in_ the 
President’s Cabinet. 


EDUCATION IN PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 

The President included an item of 
$300,000,000 to cover expenditure 
authorized for “proposed legislation” 
to implement equality of opportunity 
in education. The N.E.A. News Flash 
says, “For the first time within the 
memory of this generation, or per- 
haps any other, a President included 
an item for general federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in his 
recommended budget.” 


An increase of $203,300 in the ap- 
propriation for the U. S. Office of 
Education is recommended for salar- 
ies and expenses to improve the ef- 
ficiency of the research, publication, 
and consultative services provided to 
schools, school systems, and colleges. 
The President also recommended that 
the full authorization of $29,301,739 be 
appropriated for the further develop- 
ment of vocational education ($17,750,- 
000 was appropriated the prior year). 
Appropriations are also increased for 
public health service including the 
mental health program. 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion through whose services disabled 
youth in our schools benefit admin- 
isters the grants to states for carrying 
out the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. These funds cover the total 
cost of state administration of the pro- 
gram, the guidance and placement ac- 
tivities, and one-half of the services 
purchased for clients, such as hospital- 
ization, physical restoration, and _ tui- 
tion. 


The President recommended for the 
school lunch program the same ap- 
propriation and conditions approved by 
Congress for the current fiscal year— 
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tional education—to consider this prob- 
lem and to take such initial steps as 
may be found advisable for its solu- 
tion. 


The Resolution went to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education who pre- 
sently instructed the Director of the 
new division of Secondary Education 
to plan in cooperation with the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education a series 
of conferences to consider in full the 
matter of the Resolution. Five re- 
gional conferences were held with ap- 
proximately 25 leaders of secondary 
and vocational education at each. The 
first, a pilot conference, was held in 
April 1946, in New York City; the sec- 
ond in Chicago the following June; 
the third in Cheyenne in September of 
the same year; the fourth a week later 
in Sacramento; and the fifth and final 
regional conference was held in Birm- 
ingham, in November 1946. 


The conferences consisted of ex- 
planatory discussions of the problems 
implied in the resolution and of pos- 
sible ways of reaching solutions to 
them; the nature of high school youth 
whose needs are not met, the con- 
sideration of the kinds of programs 
and school changes that are indicated 
and how to effect them. A National 
Conference on the Prosser Resolution 
at the U. S. Office of Education fol- 
lowed in May 8-10, 1947 “to devise an 
effective plan of action for developing 
a program of universal secondary edu- 
cation.” 
~The plan for and work of this con- 
ference is reviewed in the November 
1947 number of School Life. The con- 
ference proposed among other items, 
that a National Committee on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth’ be 
established. The U. S. Commissioner 
has appointed that Commission of rep- 


resentatives from national organiza- 
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namely, a total of $65,000,000 of which 
no part may be used for the purchase 
of school lunch equipment. 

A 1950 Conference on Children and 
Youth is in the planning stage. The 
budget calls for an appropriation of 
$75,000 to the Children’s Bureau for 
expenses necessary in preparation for 
such a conference. 


COMMISSION ON LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
EDUCATION FOR YOUTH 


Have you read of the Prosser Reso- 
lution adopted at a conference held 
in Washington, D. C. May 31 and June 
1, 1945? The Conference on Voca- 
tional Education in the Years Ahead 
was facing the grave and persistent 
problems of education for the majority 
of high school youth and was about to 
close when Dr. Charles A. Prosser pre- 
sented the following resolution: 


It is the belief of this conference 
that, with the aid of this report in 
the final form, the vocational school 
of a community will be able to better 
prepare 20 per cent of its youth of sec- 
ondary school age for entrance upon 
desirable skilled occupations; and that 
the high school will continue to pre- 
pare 20 per cent of its students for 
entrance to college. We do not be- 
lieve that the remaining 60 per cent 
of our youth of secondary school age 
will receive the life-adjustment train- 
ing they need and to which they are 
entitled as American citizens—unless 
and until the administrators of public 
education with the assistance of the 
vocational education leaders formulate 
a similar program for this group. 

We therefore request the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education and the As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education to call at some early date a 
conference or a series of regional con- 
ferences between an equal number of 
representatives of general and voca- 
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tions in the field of professional educa- 
tion. 

The work of this Commission in the 
immediate years ahead can mean much 
in shaping the progress of secondary 
education in the United States, if it 
receives the loyal support and cooper- 
ation of all groups concerned. The 


Commission will work toward the 


realization of ‘“‘a high school accessible 
and available to all, with a program of 
educational experiences suited to the 
needs, interests, and abilities of each 
individual youth of high-school age no 
matter what may be his social and eco- 
nomic background, his scholastic apti- 
tude, or his occupational future.” 
Feb. 9, 1948. 
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Abstracts and 
Selected References 


WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 


Compiled with assistance of the Library, 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Disabled Adults, Inc., Chicago. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


ADDOMS, ELIZABETH C. “Cerebral Palsy 
Calls for Physical Therapy.” Crippled 
Child. Dec., 1947. 25:4:18-19, 28-29. 

Answers a number of questions that 
parents ask in regard to the importance 
of the physical therapist in the care of 
the cerebral palsied child, why there are 
at present too few specially trained physi- 
cal therapists, and how the parents can as- 
sist in the physical therapy program of the 
child. 


CARLSON, EARL R. “Give Them Educa- 
tion.” Crippled Child. Dec., 1947. 25:4:4-5, 
29-30. 

A paper by the Medical Director, School 
of Corrective Motor Education, East Hamp- 
ton, N. Y., and Pompano, Florida. 

Stresses the importance of dealing with 
the emotional problems of the cerebral 
palsied child when considering special edu- 
cation techniques. 


“Salvaging Damaged 
Sept., 1947. 355- 


DUBLIN, LOUIS I. 
Lives.” Am. Mercury. 
362. 

Discusses the problem of the physically 
and mentally handicapped in the U. S., the 
number of persons involved, and what must 
be done to rehabilitate them. 


FREIBERG, JOSEPH A. “Convalescent 
Care.” Crippled Child. Dec., 1947. 25:4:20- 
21, 28. 

Explains the role of the convalescent 
home in the rehabilitation of all or phy- 
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sically handicapped children, as exemplified 
by the program of the Cincinnati Children’s 
Convalescent Home. 


“The Increased Toll of Cripples from Polio- 
myelitis.” Statistical Bul. Sept. 1947. 
28: 9: 5-8. 

Presents statistics to show that “polio- 
myelitis is the greatest single cause of 
crippling in childhood, and is responsible 
for almost one-fifth of all orthopedic 
handicaps at ages under 21. It is estimated 
that the number of children and young 
people in the United States crippled by 
poliomyelitis has increased about 10 per 
cent in the past seven years.” States that 
it is estimated that there were nearly 74,- 
000 persons under age 21 who were 
crippled to some degree by the disease, as 
of January 1, 1947. 


McINTIRE, J. THOMAS. “The Incidence of 
Feeblemindedness in the Cerebral Palsied.” 
Am. J. of Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1946. 
50: 4: 491-494. 

In this study of 500 children with cere- 
bral palsy, median age 9.8 years, seen in 
the New Jersey State Cerebral Birth Palsy 
Survey, the author found that 1 in 3 were 
mentally defective, that is, they had 
borderline intelligence or were feeble- 
minded. Four per cent had superior in- 
telligence, 9 per cent were high average, 25 
per cent average, 8 per cent low average, 
11 per cent dull normal, (undetermined, 
10 per cent). (Child Development Ab- 
stracts) 


McINTIRE, J. THOMAS. “A Study of the 
Distribution of Physical Handicap and 
Mental Diagnosis in Cerebral Palsied Chil- 
dren.” Am. J. of Mental Deficiency. Apr., 
1947. 51:4:624-626. 

A report of an analysis of the records 
of 287 children selected from approximate- 
ly 800 cerebral palsied children seen in 
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the state-wide survey conducted by the 
N. J. State Crippled Children’s Commis- 
sion. “The study implies that cerebral 
palsied children who are spastic hemi- 
plegias or quadriplegias are more apt to 
have mental retardation amounting to 
borderline or feebleminded intelligence if 
the dyskinesia is present only, or is more 
pronounced, on the right side.” 


MEYER, EDITH. “The Psychological Ap- 
praisal of Children with Neurological De- 
fect,” by Edith Meyer and Marianne Sim- 
mel. J. of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
Apr. 1947. 42:2:193-205. 

“Our aim in the present paper is to 
suggest how the purposes of the psycho- 
logical examination of children with neuro- 
logical disorders may be more completely 
achieved. To that end we shall (1) in- 
dicate a theoretical orientation which we 
have found useful, (2) describe some 
modifications of standard methods of ex- 
amination as well as present some less 
well-known methods, (3) cite some case 
examples of the application of the methods, 
and (4) show how the application of these 
methods contributes to the differential 
diagnosis and supplies further information 
which provides a better basis for treat- 
ment.” 


NEW YORK. Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children, New York City. “The 
Cerebral Palsied Child and His Care in 
the Home,” prepared by Viola E. Cardwell. 
New York, The assn., 1947. 196 pp., (Cere- 
barl palsy series: Revision of pamphlet I) 
$1.00. Paper. 

At head of title: Staff education for 
nurses engaged in orthopedic public health 
nursing. 

An informative monograph for profes- 
sional workers and their assistants, as well 
as for nurses. Miss Cardwell has care- 
fully reviewed the literature and has re- 
capitulated the best that has been pub- 
lished in recent years. 


SEIDENFELD, MORTON A. “Behavior of 
Post-Polio School Children on the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality.” Am. Psy- 
chologist. 1947. 2:274. Abstract (Psy- 
chological Abstracts) 


Visual Impairments 


BULL, JANE. “If Your Baby is Blind.” 
Crippled’ Child. Dec., 1947. 25:4:14-15, 28. 
An account of the successful institutes 
for the mothers of blind pre-school chil- 
dren which have been conducted the last 
two summers by the state of Illinois at the 
State School for the Blind, Jacksonville. 
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FERTSCH, P. “Analysis of Braille Reading.” 


Outlook for Blind. 1946. 40:128-131. 

An analysis of the Braille reading pro- 
cess, for good and poor readers and for 
oral and silent reading, was made by 
means of photographic records of finger 
movements. It was found that silent read- 
ing is considerably faster than oral read- 
ing. Good Braille readers move their 
hands independently of each other in mak- 
ing regressive movements, whereas mak- 
ing regressive movements with both hands 
together is a distinguishing characteristic 
of poor readers. Independence in the use 
of the hands in making return sweeps to 
the next line appears to be characteristic 
of good readers. Reading habits become 
established in about the third grade and 
do not change noticeably thereafter. (K. 
E. Maxfield, in Psychological Abstracts) 


SORSBY, ARNOLD. “Blindness in Child- 


hood — Past Achievements and Present 
Problems.” J. of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health and Hygiene. 1947. 10:162- 
172. 

The incidence of blindness in children in 
England and Wales has been declining 
steadily and has been halved in the last 
24 years. Ophthalmia neonatorum, once 
the chief cause, is now relatively rare. 
Congenital anomalies and hereditary de- 
fects are now the cause of the two-thirds 
of new cases. The principal groups of 
causes are distinguished and discussed. 
(Child Development Abstracts) 


TENNESSEE. Department of public wel- 


fare. Division of services for the blind. 
“Sight Conservation in Tennessee.” Nash- 
ville, Tenn., The dept., 1947. 11 p., illus. 

A leaflet for general distribution ex- 
plaining the sight conservation services in 
Tennessee. 


YAHRAES, HERBERT “What Do You Know 


About Blindness?” (New York, Public Af- 
fairs committee, inc., 1947) 32 p., illus. 
20c. 

A well-written, popular account explain- 
ing the special problems of the blind per- 
son and offering practical suggestions how 
they may be solved. 


Auditory Impairments 


BIERMAN, JESSIE M., AND CAZIARC, 


DONALD R. “The California Hearing 
Conservation Program.” Am. J. of Public 
Health. 1947. 37:407-411. 

Included in this report on the develop- 
ment of a hearing conservation program 
in California is reference to a study of the 
results of examination of 522 children in 
the otological clinics which have been set 
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up under this program. In 25 per cent of 
these children there was found a loss of 
more than 30 decibels in one or both ears 
in the speech range, while 11 per cent had 
losses of 15-30 decibels in the speech range. 
In over 70 per cent of these 522 cases 
definite medical treatment was recom- 
mended. Not enough rechecks have been 
made after treatment to justify report at 
this time, but the importance of diagnosis 
of presence and cause of hearing loss is 
indicated. (M. G. Wight, in Child De- 
velopment Abstracts) 


DIX, N. R. “The Peep-Show; A New Tech- 
nique for Pure-Tone Audiometry in Young 
Children,” by M. R. Dix and C. S. Hall- 
pike. Brit. Med. J. Nov. 8, 1947. 4531:719- 
723. 


LANE, HELEN SCHICK. “The Educational 
Program of Congenitally Deaf Children.” 
Am. J. of Occupational Therapy. Oct., 1947. 
1: 5: 291-293. 

Outlines in general terms the special 
facilities and procedures that have been 
developed. 


MARTINEZ, CRISTINA _ VALENTINE. 
“Schools for the Deaf in Latin America.” 
Volta Rev. Nov., 1947. 49:11:520-521. 

A tabular list giving information about 
16 schools in as many different countries. 


MEYERSON, LEE. “A Verbal Audiometric 
Test for Young Children.” American Psy- 
chologist. 1947. 2:291. Abstract. (Psycho- 
logical Abstracts) 


OVERSTREET, REBECCA, “State Conserva- 
tion of Hearing.” Public Health Nursing. 
1947. 39:212-213. 

A simplified procedure for evaluating a 
county-wide program for school children 
is presented. How it has been applied in 
Nicollet County, Minn., is described statis- 
tically, with data on 2,310 children. The 
proportion of children having at least one 
carious permanent tooth, plus  supple- 
mental information, is used as a measure 
of the caries prevalence. . the tech- 
nique of evaluation meets the very prac- 
tical criterion of being not only reliable 
but simple and relatively rapid of applica- 
tion.” (Child Development Abstracts) 


WOOD, KENNETH SCOTT. “Mental Hy- 
giene for the Hard of Hearing.” Hearing 
News. Nov., 1947. 15:11:2-4, 20, 22. 

A paper by the Director of Speech Cor- 
rection and Hearing Clinic, University of 
Oregon, presented at the Northwestern 
Zone Conference of the American Hearing 
Society, Eugene, Oregon, Sept. 5-7, 1947. 


Speech Impairments 


BUCKNER, NAOMI H. “So You’re the New 
Therapist.” Volta Rev. Nov., 1947. 49: 
11:501-502, 540, 542. 

Offers practical suggestions for the in- 
experienced speech and hearing therapist 
in getting oriented to her first school job. 


EUSTIS, RICHARD S. “The Primary Etio- 
logy of the Specific Language Disabilities.” 
J. of Pediatrics. Oct., 1947. 31:4:448-455. 


HANSEN, RUTH, AND OTHERS. “The Phy- 
sical Therapy Approach to Speech Prob- 
lems in Spasticity and Athetosis,” by Ruth 
Hansen, Edward Longerich, and Mary 
Longerich. Psysiotherapy Rev. May-June, 
1847. 27:3:174-181. 

A report of a study “made in 1945-46 at 
the Speech Clinic of the Orthopaedic Hos- 
pital of Los Angeles. The aim was to de- 
termine an existence of a positive rela- 
tionship between muscle reeducation and 
speech therapy; also to show the essential 
differences in approach to the two prin- 
cipal types of cerebral palsy—athetosis 
and spasticity.” 


LASSERS, LEON. “Oregon’s Speech Im- 
provement and Rehabilitation Program.” 
Quarterly J. of Speech. 1947. 33:61-68. 

A survey showed that the largest single 
group of handicapped children are those 
with defective speech. The Oregon State 
Department of Education is responsible for 
a statewide program for such children 
through teacher training institutes in- 
service and extension speech clinics, par- 
ent-teacher bulletins and manuals, (L. C. 
Wagoner, in Child Developmental Ab- 
stracts) 


Retarded Mental Development 


BODMAN, F. “Social Maturity Test.” J. of 
Mental Science. 1946. 92:532-541. 

Study of children whose §Q on the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale differs from 
their IQ shows that social capacity may 
be precociously stimulated and developed 
with resulting breakdown, social or phy- 
sical or neurotic. It is suggested that Doll’s 
scale measures an innate factor and SQ’s 
lower than 85 are associated with diffi- 
culties in behavior, neurotic symptom, or 
Psychosomatic symptom. Two additional 
uses of the scale are suggested: measuring 
of improvement after treatment and de- 
termining whether a child is mature 
enough to leave a special school or class 
for work, for which an SQ of 70 is sug- 
gested as a rough measure. (W. L. Wil- 
kins, in Psychological Abstracts) 


FAY, TEMPLE, “Basic Requirements for the 
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Testing of Mental Acuity With Especial 
Reference to the Intracranial Pressure and 
Volume Relationships.” Am. J. of Mental 
Deficiency. Jan., 1947. 51:3. (4) p. 

Discusses the problem of how best to pre- 
pare patients for mental testing—especial- 
ly subnormal groups manifesting mental 
retardations and deticiency. 


GESELL, ARNOLD L. “Differential Diag- 
nosis of Mental Deficiency in Infancy.” 
Nebr. State Medical J. 1947. 23:304-307. 

A baby’s intelligence may be diagnosed 
with accuracy often at birth and usually at 
age ot 16 or 20 weeks by means of physi- 
cal stigmata, behavior examination, or de- 
velopmental examination of behavior which 
uses a standard technique and appraises 
the severity of the retardation. The infant 
who seems to develop normally until about 
the third month and then starts to become 
listless, to have convulsions, and to de- 
teriorate in general may be a case of 
cerebral degeneration. The statement that 
the behavior pattern of the child is fixed 
at 2 years is not absolutely but only rela- 
tively true. The probable cause of mon- 
golism is not acute illnesses during the 
first year or 2 of life may have some per- 
manent mental effects. (F. C. Sumner, in 
Psychological Abstracts) 


TESKA, PERCY T. “Some Problems in the 
Adjustment of the Mentally Handicapped.” 
J. of Consulting Psychology. Sept.-Oct., 
1947. 11:5: 276-280. 

Discusses the responsibility of the psy- 
chological clinician and the teacher in 
educating the parent of the mentally handi- 
capped child. 


WHITNEY, E. ARTHUR. “A Brief Analysis 
of Recent Statistics on Mental Deficiency,” 
by E. Arthur Whitney and Richard E. 
Caron. Am. J. of Mental Deficiency. Apr., 
1947. 51:4:713-720. 


Epilepsy 
LENNOX, WILLIAM G. 
ture Holds Hope.” Crippled Child. 
1947. 25:4:16-17, 26. 
Discusses the special facilities required 
for epileptic patients and reports on the 
programs developing in the various states. 


“Epilepsy, the Fu- 
Dec., 


SILVER, MAURICE L., AND OTHERS. 
“White Bread and Epilepsy in Animals,” 
by Maurice L. Silver, Robert E. Johnson, 
Robert M. Kark, J. Raymond Klein, Elmer 
P. Monahan, and Solomon §S. Zevin. J. Am. 
Med. Assn. Nov. 22, 1947. 135:12:757- 
763. 

One of two clinical studies published in 
this issue of the Journal, both of which 
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report that when dogs are given a diet, the 
major portion of which consists of ordinary 
white bleached bread, canine epilepsy is 
produced. An editorial in the Journal 
states that although a diet of white bread 
does not apparently cause epilepsy in hu- 
mans, the National Research Council is 
wairanted to continue investigation of the 
problem. 


Tuberculosis 
COLEMAN, JULES V., AND OTHERS. 
“Psychiatric Contributions to Care of 
Tuberculosis Patients,” by Jules V. Cole- 
man, Allan Hurst, and Ruth Hornbein. J. 
Am. Med. Assn. Nov. 15, 1947. 135:11:699- 
703. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION. “Industrial Job Placement of Per- 
sons With Inactive Tuberculosis: A Guide 
for Employment Managers and Personal 
Directors.” Occupational Medicine. July, 
1947. 4:1:22-25. 


General 
BROTEMARKLE, R. A. “The Clinical Point 
of View in Education.” Training School 
Bul. Oct., 1947. 44:6:102-110. 

Stresses the need for the school psy- 
chologist to study the whole personality 
of the school child when conducting a 
testing and guidance program. 


DOSCHER, NATHAN. “Adjustment of the 
Physically Handicapped College Student.” 
Mental Hygiene. Oct., 1947. 31:4:576-581. 

A report of observations made of 66 
physically handicapped students by the in- 
structor in remedial gymnastics at an 
eastern college. 


GRAHAM, RAY. “All the State’s Children.” 
Illinois Education. Oct., 1947. 36:2:54, 61. 
A brief explanation of the special edu- 
cation program of Illinois by the state di- 
rector of education of exceptional children. 


LADIEU, GLORIA, AND OTHERS. “Stu- 
dies in Adjustment of Visible Injuries: (1) 
Evaluation of Help by the Injured,” by 
Gloria Ladieu, Eugenia Hanfmann, and 
Tamara Dembo. J. of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology. Apr., 1947. 42:2:169-192. 

A report of a study made to evaluate 
the assistance rendered disabled persons 
and the reactions of the disabled to assist- 
ance offered. Makes recommendations as 
to the kinds of help that will be most wel- 
comed. 

“The work described in this paper was 
done partially under a contract between 
Stanford University and the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
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recommended by the Committee on Medi- 
cal Research, partially under a _ contract 
between the Research and Development 
Board of the Surgeon General’s Office of 
the Army and Stanford University.” 


LANE, CARO. “Special Education Program 
For Louisiana Children.” Louisiana Wel- 
fare. Oct., 1947. 7:4:6-8, 18. 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
Committee on public health relations, New 
York City. “Directory of Convalescent 
Homes in the United States.” Sixth edi- 
tion. (White Plains, N. Y., Burke founda- 
tion, 1947) 112 p. 50c. Paper. 

Replaces the 1931 edition which has been 
long out of print. 


TEXAS. Division of special education. 
“Teacher’s Guide to Special Education for 
Exceptional Children.” Austin, Tex., State 
dept. of education, 1946. 117 p. Paper. 

Offers helpful suggestions for the spe- 
cial education and care of handicapped 
children in the ordinary and the special 
classroom. 


Psychological Examination 
(Continued from page 168) 


could be initiated here that would re- 

sult in more efficient work in our 

field. 
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* 
Grouping in Relation 


(Continued from page 175) 

other. To put it another way, teach- 
ers have usually been taught mass 
methods but not group methods of 
teaching. There would seem to be a 
very substantial difference between 
them. To be sure, teachers have been 
urged to provide for individual differ- 
ences by varying assignments, more 
drill for slow-learners, enrichment for 
fast pupils, a multi-sensory approach, 
generous use of concrete materials, 
such as objects, exhibits, pictures, and 
the like. But the emphasis has still 
been on a central or controlling pur- 
pose set by the course of study or by 
someone in authority. Therefore, 
the method has been primarily one of 
mass teaching rather than group learn- 
ing. Whoever is at fault, whether the 
teacher educating institutions or the 
school systems, the fact remains that 
still too few teachers have had ade- 
quate opportunities to develop skill in 
working with heterogeneous collections 
of children on a genuine group basis. 

What the world most needs, our 
statesmen and other leaders tell us 
every day, is that individuals of di- 
verse races, nationalities, resources 
and talents should learn to live and 
work together for the good of all. It 
may be impossible for the present gen- 
eration of oldsters to learn to do that, 
but there is still hope that today’s chil- 
dren may learn it. But they will not 
learn it if schools persist in emphasiz- 
ing the difficulties that divide people 
rather than the likenesses that unite 
them. 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, 


Michigan 


HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


Cffers graduate and undergraduate courses in all phases of special education; a 
degree course in occupational therapy and speech reading courses for adult deafened. 


Methods courses in all fields; special classes for observation and practice teaching. 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 21 TO JULY 30 


Representative Courses Offered During Summer, 1948 


Essentials of Language Development 
and Reading for the Deaf 

Advanced Problems in Speech for the 
deaf 

Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Speech Reading for Children 

Hearing Aids and Their Use 

Methods of Teaching Crippled Chil- 
dren 

Physical Reconstruction of Crippled 
Children 

Orthopedics for Teachers of Crippled 
Children 


FEATURING: Education and Treatment 


Credit June 28 to July 16 


Metheds of Teaching Slow-Learning Chil- 
dren 

Education and Social Control of Mentally 
Retarded Children 

Education of the Blind 

Mental Deficiency 

Mental Hygiene 

Speech Correction 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Ado- 
lescence 

Specialized Techniques and Practice in 
Their Application to the Teaching of 
Exceptional Children 

Seminar in Special Education 

Measurement and Diagnosis in Special 
Education 


of Cerebral Palsied Children. 2 Sem. Hr. 


Sponsored in cooperation with the National Society of Crippled Children and the 
Michigan Society. Includes lectures and demonstrations by staff members of the 
National Society and a demonstration clinic by Dr. Meyer Perlstein, Chicago, 
Medical Consultant for the National Society. 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY ADDITIONAL 


COURSES OFFERED FOR ALL TYPES 


OF TEACHERS. 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities of Michigan State Normal 


College and University of Michigan. 


For summer school catalog please write to: 


FRANCIS E. LORD, Director of Special Education 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SALE 


of 


EASTER SEALS 


FEBRUARY 28 to MARCH 28 


“EVERY EASTER SEAL YOU BUY HELPS 
A CRIPPLED CHILD” 


Sponsored by 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND DISABLED ADULTS, Ine. 


and 


AFFILIATED STATE SOCIETIES. 





